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DACA students left in limbo 


On the Cover: 

Photo by Kelly Conner/Etc Magazine. 
Luis Quiroz walks down the hall to his 
business marketing class at San 
Francisco State University. Struggles 
arising from his family's undocument- 
ed status have extended his pursuit 
of a bachelor's degree into a 
decade-long journey. 


Back Cover: 

Design by Lisa Kellman 

Emerge Studio/Design Studio Practi- 
cum Visual Media Design Department. 


Special Thanks: 

Etc Magazine would like to thank 
Colin Hall, John Seckman and Lorraine 
Leber’s design students for submitting 
their back cover promo ad designs. 
Manuel Saballos our Mission and 
Ocean Campus Media Center lab 
technician. Our printer Sanjay Sakhuja 
with DPI Printing. And Muddy’s 

Cafe for allowing our editing staff 

to meet there. 


About Etc Magazine: 

Etc Magazine is an award-winning stu- 
dent publication. It is written, edited, 
photographed, illustrated, designed, 
produced and distributed by students 
enrolled in the Journalism program at 
City College of San Francisco. 


The magazine is devoted to fair and 
objective reporting. We cover the 
important issues facing the college, its 
students, faculty, staff, administration 
and the surrounding community. Any 
opinions expressed in the publication 
represent the views of the students 
who authored them. Etc does not 
purport to represent the views of the 
school’s administration. The magazine 
comes out twice a year — once in the 
spring and again in the fall. 
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Editor's Letter 


As this year rolled by, I watched in disbelief. Bombshell after bombshell landed 
in our homes, delivered by boldface headlines detailing scandal, corruption, 
unprecedented levels of violence, natural disasters and prejudice. 


America became polarized in the face of a changing climate and political land- 
scape. From travel bans to bathrooms, issues became flashpoints in a fight to 
claim our nation’s identity. The media itself became victim to and complicit in 
the spread of misinformation. 


“News fatigue” was discussed earnestly in classrooms, at the dinner table and on 
the streets. Truth became hazy. The world was slipping into an unrecognizable 
blur between facts, opinions, fake news and political commentary. 


Within this fog, our staff writers, photographers and editors sought out to do 
what journalists do best, tell true stories of people in our City College communi- 
ty, especially those directly affected by the swarm of changes surrounding them. 


I hope they will remind us about who we are and who we aspire to be. 


In “Nothing to Lose but our Chains,” (page 3) Kelly Conner photographs and 
writes about Luis Quiroz, a DACA recipient, City College alumnus and part of 
the undocumented community. Quiroz now faces uncertainty brought about by 
the many unknowns in the current political climate. 


Christian Reynoso looks at how our eating habits have been formed by our past 
experiences and the ways in which food defines our identities in “Life with a side 
of...” (page 24). 


Sarah Lapidus’ “Back to School” (page 9) sheds light on the important role City 
College plays for the elderly population of San Francisco. The story highlights 
the benefits of making City College classes more accessible for seniors. However, 
with the rollback of class repeatability, seniors are now losing access to our com- 
munity and the activities our college offers that keep their minds and bodies 
active and healthy. 


Daniel Lalley follows Paris Alexander, a City College alumnus and two-time San 
Francisco Golden Glove boxer, in “Fighting Chance” (page 14). Alexander speaks 
about his time in the ring while working against the clock to find a fight for his 
trainee. 


Juan Lopez writes about City College student workers in “$10.74/hour” (page 20). 
They earn less than the San Francisco minimum wage while supporting them- 
selves in one of the most expensive cities in the country. 


And to celebrate two decades of publishing Etc Magazine, Mindy Walters com- 
piles some of our best covers. Illustrating where we began and how far we have 
come, in “A look back” (page 27). 


With a very new and small staff, our instructor Jessica Lifland was challenged 
more than usual. However, she rose to the occasion and we followed suit. 
Without her, there would be no magazine. 


Victor Tence, Editor in Chief 


‘LOSE BUT OUR CHAINS” 


—Assata Shakur, social activist 


Luis Quiroz, right, a DACA recipient who came to the United States when he was six months old, talks with his sister, Mely Quiroz on campus at San Francisco State University 
where he attends school. (Kelly Conner/Etc Magazine) 


Quiroz's Dream — One man’s DACA story 


By Kelly Conner with reporting by Victor Tence 
wo weeks into his classes at San Francisco State University, 
Luis Angel Quiroz’s mom, Melanie Bustos, called with bad 
news. “Your dad’s in jail,” she said, “He’s been detained and 
he’s probably going to get deported.” 


It was the fall of 2007 and Luis had just moved from San Diego 
to start his freshman year. Now, a decade later, in his penultimate 
semester, he is about to graduate with a bachelor’s degree in busi- 
ness marketing. 


Luis was brought to the United States 27 years ago when he was just 
six months old, along with his older brother, Ulises Quiroz. His 
parents left behind the poverty and violence of Guerrero, Mexico to 
seek a better, safer life. 


His mother doesn’t talk much about how they crossed over. She said 
that she and his dad, Santiago Quiroz, crossed through the desert 
first. Later, Luis and Ulises were driven safely across the border. His 
younger sister, Melissa Quiroz, who goes by Mely, was born and 
still lives in San Diego. She is the only U.S. citizen in the immediate 
family. 


Luis was 16 when his older brother was deported. Ulises was 23. 


Fortunately for Ulises, there were still branches of the Quiroz family 
in Guerrero waiting to welcome him back. 


However, Guerrero is a dangerous place. 


Remote mountainous terrain, crippling poverty and soaring U.S. 
heroin demand have made Guerrero a hotbed for gang activity. At 
one time, the city was best known in the U.S. for its idyllic resort 
towns of Acapulco and Zihuatanejo. Today the state is infamous for 
the 2014 disappearance of 43 students, undergraduates at a teachers 
college, who had been detained by police on their way to a protest. 


They were never heard from again. 


Growing up in the heavily latino neighborhoods of North Park and 
City Heights, Luis recalls hearing talk about “la migra” — the immi- 
gration police. He knew they were a cause for concern, but as a kid, 
he wasn't aware the threat applied to him and his family directly, 
until they detained his older brother. 


The first time Luis felt the limitations of his legal status was in high 
school when he tried to join the swim team. Proof of health insur- 
ance was required, which the Quiroz family didn't have. As Luis 
looked into gaining coverage, he realized he couldn't fill out the 
applications. He didn't have a social security number or his parents’ 
tax forms. 


“That's when I knew,” he says, “I was in that group of people that 


didn't qualify for certain things.” 
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Luis consoles his sister Mely on campus at San Francisco State University. They were discussing the loss of their brother Ulises who was shot and killed i in , Mexico 
after being deported. Mely was visiting from San Diego. (Kelly Conner/Etc Magazine) 


In a family photo from November, 2016 Mely 
Quiroz poses with relatives living in Mexico. Unlike 
Luis Quiroz, she can travel to Mexico easily on her 
American passport. Here, she visits their family in 
Zihuatanejo, Mexico. Clockwise from top: Melanie 
Bustos, Ulises Quiroz, Catalina Bustos, Melissa 
Quiroz Nunez, and Mely Quiroz. 

(Courtesy of Mely Quiroz) 
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Then during his junior year, Luis started 
looking into colleges. Once again, he was 
faced with forms requiring information he 
didn't have. 


“That’s when the shit started hitting the fan,” 


he says, “and I realized college might not be 
for me.” 


Luis found mentorship through Upward 
Bound, a program that helps disadvantaged 
high school students prepare for college. 
Counselors helped Luis navigate the appli- 
cation process as an undocumented student. 
They also shed light on resources for schol- 
arships and financial aid. 


Upward Bound took Luis on a group tour 
of colleges up the California coast. San 
Francisco was the last stop, and when he got 
off the bus he felt an instant connection. 


“T just had this feeling that this was home,” 


he says. 


Luis was accepted to several schools 
including his top pick: San Francisco 
State University. 


Just as Luis was settling into his freshman 
year routine, he received the upsetting news 


about his father’s arrest. The arrest resulted 
in deportation. Disoriented and shocked, he 
stopped going to classes. 


With the loss of his father’s income, Luis’ 
mother, still in San Diego, needed 
financial help. 


He started working multiple part-time jobs 
and even with the high cost of living in 
San Francisco, he managed to send money 
home to her each month. 


Eventually, Luis decided he wanted to finish 
his bachelor’s degree. However, his grade 
point average at San Francisco State suffered 
that first semester, preventing him from 
returning directly. In the spring of 2010, at 
the age of 20, he enrolled full-time at City 
College of San Francisco. 


During his time at City College he took his 
first business class and realized he was onto 
something. The instructors inspired Luis to 
pursue his newfound interest. 


“Tve gotta say, the teachers at City College 


are incredible ... Marilyn Goodman and 
Carol Meagher, just to name a couple, 
really helped me find a passion in 
business marketing.” 


Years before Luis began his college pursuit, 
Congress had been waffling on immigration 


reform. Like so many undocumented youth, 
Luis hoped the Dream Act, initially intro- 
duced in 2001, would provide a pathway to 
permanent residency. 


He recalls getting his hopes up only to have 
them dashed many times, until 2012 when 
President Barack Obama took the reins and 
signed the Deferred Action for Childhood 
Arrivals Executive Order, known as DACA. 


DACA was a stop-gap means to prevent 
deportations of immigrant youth who had 
grown up in the U.S. and met other require- 
ments. Luis was eager to apply, but some of 
his family members were wary. 


“Its a trick,” he recalls them telling him. A 
warning that the measure was simply a 
means of collecting information on undocu- 
mented immigrants. 


Eventually, his desire to have some of the 
rights afforded to his peers won out. In 
2014, around the time he was finishing up 
his associate's degree from City College, 
Luis applied for DACA and was approved. 
For the first time in his life he had a social 
security number and identification. He was 
able to replace two part-time jobs with one 
well-paying full-time job at a high-end opti- 
cal boutique. 


However, his new found security would 
barely last a year. 


Above: Luis Quiroz refers to a YouTube video to learn how to prepare persimmons that he bought at the farmer's market. He was cooking lunch for a gathering of 
friends at his home. Top left: Luis Quiroz leaves his home to catch the bus to class at San Francisco State University. Quiroz is studying business marketing and is on 
track to graduate in May of 2018. (Kelly Conner/Etc Magazine) 


His mother, Melanie, had been flagged as 
an unauthorized resident years earlier when 
her husband had been detained. In 2015, 
after years of uncertainty, she was given a 
deadline. If she didn't leave the U.S. on her 
own by the end of the year, she would be 
arrested and forcibly kicked out. 


Luis took even more time off from school. 
He moved back to San Diego to spend time 
with his mother and sister. On Dec. 27, 2015, 
two days after Christmas and 25 years after 
first arriving, his mother left the U.S. 


Luis and Mely were left to put their mother’s 
affairs in order. They shut down her small 
business where she made and sold seasonal 
decorations and gifts. 


In the fall of 2016 Luis finally transferred 
back to San Francisco State and since 
then has been keeping himself busy. This 
year, he was accepted into the DreamSF 
Fellowship with San Francisco's Office of 
Civic Engagement and Immigrant Affairs 
(OCEIA). 


DreamSF is an opportunity for immigrant 
youth to serve San Francisco's immigrant 
communities while receiving leadership 
development and professional skills training. 


| 
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Luis heads to class at San Francisco State University by bus. Luis is studying business marketing and is on track to graduate in May of 2018. 


(Kelly Conner/Etc Magazine) 


Luis Quiroz goes over a presentation with a classmate on campus at San Francisco State University. 
(Kelly Conner/Etc Magazine) 
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Fellows are assigned roles based on their 
areas of interest; Luis helps with OCEIAs 
social media strategy and works close- 
ly with communication specialist, Jamie 
Richardson. 


“He's been so strong and vulnerable in shar- 
ing his story,’ Richardson says reflecting on 
a video Luis created for the fifth anniversary 
of DACA in which he talks about how the 
executive order has affected his life for the 
better. 


Luis’ video struck a chord with the public. 
With more than 5,000 views, it’s the highest 
engagement the office has seen with any of 
their social media posts. 


Each Friday, the fellows convene with their 
program coordinator, Mayra Yoana Jaimes 
Peña, for a three-hour meeting where they 
discuss issues affecting their communi- 

ty. Pefia is also a DACA recipient and can 


relate to Luis’ struggle to navigate college 
without documentation. 


“(His) is a narrative that is really common 
throughout... the U.S., Peña says. “You 
have to do odd jobs to pay your living 
expenses. You may not have the same 
opportunities as your peers such as intern- 
ships (or) study abroad that really enrich 
and open up the doors for networking 
because you're really focused on survival? 


Luis doesn’t want to just survive, he wants 
to thrive. 


Until recently, Luis kept his undocumented 
status secret. The DreamSF fellowship has 
been a game-changer for him. Finding a 
supportive group of like-minded peers has 
been empowering. Now he is open about 
his status. 
“It's so liberating to be like, this is me. I've 


> 


been here all my life,” Luis says. “It forces 


people to re-examine the issue and re-exam- 
ine their stance. There’s 11 million undoc- 
umented people in the U.S. That's a lot of 
people... and they’re voiceless because 
they’re scared” 


After the Friday meeting, DreamSF fellows 
stand and hold hands in a circle of unity as 
they recite the chant by 1970s social activist, 
Assata Shakur. 


It is our duty to fight for our freedom. 
It is our duty to win. 


We must love each other and support 
each other. 


We have nothing to lose but our chains. 


In addition to managing his course load, 
fellowship, and optical boutique job, Luis 
is a co-founder of a consulting business. 
His company, Trending Socials, manag- 
es clients’ social media campaigns. Luis 
lights up when he talks about his fledgling 
endeavor. His first client was Heather 
Jacks, local author of a book about the 
Sisters of Perpetual Indulgence, a raucous 
order of queer “nuns” who perform com- 
munity service. 


Despite his accomplishments, Luis’ family’s 
struggle was never far from his mind. 


Luis mom, Melanie, moved back to the 
beach side town of Zihuatanejo in Guerrero. 
There, she was able to reunite with her older 
son, Ulises, who by then had a two-year-old 
daughter. After Ulises returned to Mexico, 
he opened two shops and was doing well. 


Melanie's marriage to Luis’ dad, Santiago, 
had ended long before and the two are no 
longer in touch. To this day, Santiago checks 
in occasionally with Luis, but is vague on 
his whereabouts. 


As time went by, Melanie would call Luis 
frightened by crime and gang violence. “It 
was horrifying, it was scary to hear her,’ he 
said. Her voice trembled with fear during 
their conversations. 


In Guerrero, gangs commonly extort money 
from individuals and business owners. 
Those who do not comply face dire con- 
sequences. Melanie told Luis about one 
instance, where a doctor intervened to help 
a gunshot victim, only to be targeted and 
killed himself. 


She was worried, but hoped that the vio- 
lence wouldn't affect their family. 


Then in March of this year, Luis was waiting 
in the checkout line at his neighborhood 
grocery store and his cell phone rang. As 
soon as he heard Melanie’ voice he knew 
something was wrong. 


“I could barely hear my mom, she was 
muffled,” Luis recalls. “I could tell she 
was crying.” 
At first, Luis couldn't understand what she 
was saying. When the words became clear, 
he dropped his groceries and ran outside. 
‘TIl never get that sound out of my head,’ 
Luis says, “My mom was screaming in pain 
that my brother was gone? 


Ulises had been shot to death in a mug- 
ging in front of his shop. His four-year-old 
daughter was with him at the time, but was 
not physically harmed. “You hear about 
violent incidents like this all the time,” Luis 
says. “But you never expect it to hit home... 
it’s just another news story. But when some- 
thing happens to you directly, it's such a 
different experience. I would never wish it 
on anyone? 


After receiving news of the killing, his 
sister, Mely, flew out with her American 
passport to reunite with their mom. Luis 
was left behind. He applied for advance 
parole, a permit to travel abroad and reen- 
ter the U.S., but was unable to complete 
the lengthy process in time and missed the 
funeral. Advance parole for DACA recipi- 
ents has since been revoked and is no 
longer an option. 


“I feel like a bird in a cage because I dont 
have permission to travel abroad” Luis says. 

“I don't have permission to see my parents. 
Tm just stuck? 


L“ and his sister, Mely, sit side-by-side 
on a bench underneath a shade tree on 
the otherwise sun-drenched quad of San 
Francisco State. Their legs and shoulders 
touch. They are surrounded by a hydran- 
gea bush blooming with big purple flowers 
and their faces are dappled with patches of 
sunlight. 


Mely has stopped by San Francisco State 
campus to visit Luis while she is in town for 
work. She recounts a recent conversation 
she had with their mom, who had moved 
to Tijuana after Ulises death. Melanie had 
been getting panic attacks and needed to 
escape the constant reminders of her oldest 
son. Mely drives from her home in San 
Diego nearly every weekend to visit her. 
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Luis, second from right, holds hands in a circle of unity during a DreamSF fellows meeting. (Kelly Conner/Etc Magazine) 


The two were walking on the beach at the 
northernmost point of Tijuana where they 
could see California through the vertical, 
steel border fence. 


“Mija, do you think your brother can come 
to the fence?” Melanie asked her daughter, 
“I just want to see him... I just want to touch 
him... I just want to give him a hug” 
par A ZI 


Luis, his sister and their cousins give a goodbye 
hug to Luis' mother Melanie Quiroz in San Diego, 
California days before she left for Mexico.(Courtesy 
of Luis Quiroz) 
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“She called me on Sunday,’ Luis chimes in, 
his voice shaky with emotion, “to share her 
excitement ... the possibility of me meeting 
her at that fence.” 


Seeing his mother through the border fence 
would be more than he could bear. At times, 
he won't answer her calls at night, knowing 
he would only cry himself to sleep. 


Adding insult to injury, a few months 

after Ulises’ funeral, Attorney General 

Jeff Sessions made the announcement 
regarding the rescission of DACA. Luis 
was riding the bus to San Francisco State at 
the time and broke into tears. Emotionally 
crushed, he wandered through campus in 
a state of shock. 


He felt alone and feared for his future. 


Congress must come to a decision by March, 
2018. Two months later, in May, Luis gradu- 
ates. Three months after that, in August, his 
DACA permit expires. 


So in addition to managing his classes, fel- 
lowship, business startup and part-time job 
he must come up with a multi-tiered action 
plan that resembles a “Choose Your Own 
Adventure” book. 


If Congress passes an act that provides him 
a pathway to citizenship, then Plan A is to 
live in the U.S., visit his family in Mexico, 
and pursue his company, Trending Socials, 
in full-force. 


However, if DACA is rescinded and not 
replaced with other protections, he'll have 
no choice but to start a new life in Mexico. 
Not ideal, but he is making peace with it. 


If Congress is going to drag this out for 
years to come, then he may voluntarily 
head to Mexico. It would be an enormous 
adjustment, but he would be able to get a 
passport, vote, and have other rights that 
come with citizenship. 


When asked if this last strategy feels like 
giving up, he replies, “My whole life has 
been a big unknown. A big question mark.” 
Luis adds, “It’s not healthy... not knowing 
what's going to happen next. At what point 
do I focus on other priorities?” 


As Luis lives with so many uncertain- 

ties, one thing is for sure. No matter how 
Congress decides to handle DACA, he 
looks forward to resolution and dreams of a 
future without fear. 


al and Susan Tauber pose in their kitchen of their home in G 


len Park. Susan holds up her City College student ID. (Kelly Conner/Etc Magazine) 


di citizens lose out under the strict repeatability regulations 


Susan and Hal Tauber pose in front of Glen Park Hardware in a 


the hardware store for 38 years. (Courtesy of the Taubers) 


photo from 1979. They owned and operated 


Story by Sarah Lapidus 
It seems like a normal day in the morning 
fitness swimming class. 


Splashing sounds and classic rock music 
fill the entire space of the 25-yard indoor 
pool. With swim-capped heads bobbing up 
and down, students take free rein of the lap 
swim, swimming back and forth, their arms 
gracefully reaching up and over their heads. 


“You do this because you want to be fit 


and swimming,” says Susan Tauber, 71, a 
student in the PE 256A Beginning Fitness 
Swimming class. 


She and her husband Hal, 71, longtime San 
Francisco residents, have been taking class- 
es at City College of San Francisco for the 
past three years. 


After this semester though, some students 
won't be coming back to the college any 
time soon. 


The 2012 ban on class repetition has 
made it almost impossible for many stu- 
dents to retake classes, no matter how 
dire their need. 
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Students are prohibited from repeating 
credit courses in which they have received a 
C or higher. They are also limited to enroll- 
ing in no more than four classes listed as a 
course family. 


Because of budget cuts, community colleges 
are “turning away hundreds of thousands 

of students from our campuses,” says Scott 
Himelstein, a former president of California 
Community Colleges Board of Governors. 


Their solution? 


Ban a student’s ability to “needlessly repeat 
courses” so that “colleges are able to focus 
course offerings directly to a student’s 
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Susan Tauber teases her husband Hal Tauber during their morning swimming class at City College's Ocean Campus. (Kelly Conner/Etc Magazine) 


degree requirements,’ as stated in a press 
release dated May 7, 2012. 


Simply put, with these regulations, the 
administration aims to focus on transfer 
classes rather than enrichment classes. The 
main difference between the two: Transfer 
classes are for students who want to move 
on to a four-year university and enrichment 
classes are for those who might not want a 
degree, such as lifelong learners or profes- 
sionals looking to develop new or refresh 
existing skills. 
“It seems like it's unfairly targeted to the arts,” 
art instructor Andrew Leone says about the 
repeatability regulations. 


Physical education instructor Coni Staff 
also says certain types of classes in her 
department have been negatively affected by 
these rules. 


“PE and dance, theatre, art, music — those 
are the primary departments that have been 
adversely affected,’ Staff says. 


Staff and Leone both agree that students 
need to repeat classes if they want to master 
a skill in the art or PE department. 


“You arent going to be an intermediate 
guitar player by taking a one-semester class. 
The same is true for most body and perfor- 
mance classes,” Staff says. 


Incidentally, these regulations have had a 
detrimental effect on a historically margin- 


alized population — senior citizens, older 
lifelong learners who take classes continu- 
ously to keep their bodies healthy, minds 
active and spirits up. 


Erika Gentry, the chair of the photography 
department, believes this is an issue 
of inequality. 


“It feels like they are intentionally left 
behind,’ she says. 


Leone also says the elderly are being dis- 

criminated against. The repeatability regula- 

tions are “really designed to exclude people 
— older people? 


During the past five years, City College 
enrollment has been adversely impact- 
ed by different issues, most prominently 
the accreditation crisis, which has drawn 
attention away from the impact of course 
non-repeatability. 


It is difficult to know the main reason senior 
citizen enrollment has decreased. According 
to City College demographics data, enroll- 
ment of students ages 50 years and older 

is down 1,200 students, roughly 35 percent 
lower than five years ago. 


Michael, 67, a San Francisco native, says, 


“In order to fend off dementia, you should 
try something new? 


For him, flute class was something new. It 
was also just what the doctor ordered after 
Michaels heart surgery last year. 


The benefits of learning flute are two-fold: 
keeping his mind active and forcing him to 
continually take deep breaths. 


According to the University of Pittsburgh 
Medical Center, breathing exercises are nec- 
essary for recovery because they help clear 
lungs of mucus and reduce likelihood of 
developing an infection. 


Social connections and mental and physical 
stimulation have been shown to decrease 
the likelihood of getting Alzheimer’s disease 
or other brain disorders, according to the 
Alzheimer’s Association. 
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Hal Tauber's practices the clarinet at his home in Glen Park. He takes a music class at City College in addition to the swimming class he is enrolled in with his wife 


Susan Tauber. (Kelly Conner/Etc Magazine) 


Hal Tauber also finds time during retire- 
ment to take MUS 7W1, a beginning wood- 
winds class. He is learning clarinet, an 
instrument he has wanted to learn for 
years, but because of running a business 
and raising two children, he could never 
find the time. 


Now, as a retiree he can pursue his dream of 
playing music. 


“If I can get to the point of some of my peers 
in the class, I can play with them — I'll be 
happy,’ Hal says. 


Hal also takes a swim class with his wife 
Susan Tauber. 


They began taking swim classes when Hal's 
chiropractor recommended that he start 
exercising every day. 


However, they occasionally take a break on 
the weekends. 
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One afternoon, sitting under a wall adorned 
with adult coloring book pages in the kitch- 
en of their San Francisco home of 25 years, 

Susan pulls out her City College student ID. 


“Before we retired, we owned a hardware 
store in Glen Park, which we operated six 
days a week and thought about it 24/7” 
she says. 


The hardware store they ran for 38 years was 
a family business through and through. Not 
only did their daughters help out around 
the store, but the couple got to know most 
of Glen Parks residents. However, after four 
decades of being an institution in the neigh- 
borhood, it was time to retire. 


“The aches and pains were getting to us,” 
Susan says. 


Hal, at 5 feet 10 inches and “getting shorter” 
and Susan, at 4 feet 11 inches and “already 


shorter,’ have a list of aches and pains. City 
College classes have helped them overcome 
the ailments that make life hard to live. 


Hal, for example, has chronic back pain that 
sometimes leaves him almost immobilized 
for months at a time. 


“Tt gets to a point where you don't wanna get 


up; he says. “Swimming, I think, kept the 
flexibility in me.” He has not had a flare up 
in a year-and-a-half. 


Susan suffers from sciatica, leg pain caused 
by a pinched nerve in the lower back. She 
says swimming has strengthened and 
stretched out her spine, helping her posture. 
For her, limping —a side effect of her 
sciatica — is a thing of the past. 


Once the Taubers take all the lap swim 
classes offered by City College, they will 
have to find another place to swim. 


While the Taubers fortunately can afford 

to find a different pool once they can no 
longer take City College's swimming 
classes, less affluent senior citizens may not 


be so lucky. 


What will happen to the senior citizens who 
cannot afford an alternative? 


They will either have to find another inex- 
pensive way to take classes, or somehow get 
around the rules. 


Meanwhile, Leone recalls one of his stu- 
dents saying, “This is my community. This 
is the one place where I don't have to take 
my pain meds. I want to come back” 


Leone is at a loss for what to do. 


“PE and dance, theatre, 
art, music; those are the 
primary departments 
that have been 


adversely affected,’ 
— Coni Staff 


Students and teachers have tried to creative- 
ly circumvent these regulations. Students 
will ask if they may sign up for under-en- 
rolled courses, but instead retake their 
desired courses. 


“It is not uncommon for students to request 
a failing grade because they need more time 
to learn and practice,” Gentry says of stu- 
dents in the photography department. 


Repeatability has had a negative effect on 
class size and dynamics. Some courses are 
suffering from lower enrollment despite 
having students who want to enroll. 


Other fields such as PE and music, where 
students need one-on-one coaching, 
suffer because the numbers of enrolled 
students are too high for overall 
classroom effectiveness. 


“There used to be a balance in the class that 
isn't there anymore,” Leone says. 


Before the repeatability regulations were put 
in place, his classes were intergenerational. 
The older, more experienced students who 
had taken his painting or sculpture courses 
would help the novice students. 


Now, in any given class, there are 25 begin- 
ning students clamoring for his help. “I can 
barely get to them in a class period,” he says. 


In an effort to create an inclusive environ- 
ment for students of all ages, community 
college teachers across California have been 
petitioning the state, conducting research 
on the effects of repeatability and helping 
students find ways to continue taking the 
courses they so desperately need. 


“The public has paid a great deal of money 
for the community college system with 
taxes, so why should the state turn around 
and limit students’ choices?” Staff says. 


But there is still hope. 


During the fall semester, the repeatabili- 
ty regulations were partially lifted for City 
College’s music department. 


The school utilized the language within 

the Credit Course Repetition Guidelines 
released by the California Community 
College Board of Governors. It states cours- 
es may be repeated if they are required to 
complete a bachelor’s degree at a California 
four-year school. 


This means if a student needs a minimum 
of three semesters of general band for a 
Bachelor of Arts in music, as required by 
the University of California system, then 

a community college may lift the repeat- 
ability ban on a comparative course such as 
City College's woodwind ensemble course, 
MUS 17. 


“I am very inspired by the music depart- 
ment’s ability to make some positive chang- 
es and plan to look into whether or not we 
can do something similar. It would be great 
for the students and the school,” Leone 
wrote of the PE department in an email. 


In the meantime, teachers will need to con- 
tinue to petition and fight for a change in 
regulations and students will continue to 
find creative ways to repeat their courses. 


Staff and Leone say many faculty mem- 
bers feel that the lack of repeatability goes 
against the spirit of lifelong learning that 
has been ingrained in City College since 
its founding. 


As recently as 2010, the school’s official mis- 
sion statement intended “to meet the needs 
of our diverse community” through “active 
engagement in the civic and social fabric of 
the community,’ “citizenship preparation” 
and “lifelong learning, life skills and cultural 
enrichment.’ The school has omitted these- 
words from its current version. 


However, students can find support and 
empathy among those who most impact 
their education — the teachers. 


“Some of us feel like lifelong learning at 
the community college level is extremely 
important,” Staff says. She also feels that life- 
long learning particularly affects seniors. 


According to the City College website, 

the school’s vision is to “Provide a sus- 
tainable and accessible environment ... by 
building on the vibrancy of San Francisco 
and where we are guided by the principles 
of inclusiveness, integrity, innovation, cre- 
ativity, and quality.” 

Instructors have taken these statements to 
heart by petitioning the state, helping stu- 
dents find creative ways to stay in school, 
and remaining passionate and emotionally 
invested. Perhaps in time, these efforts will 
pay off and administrators will follow suit. 


Meanwhile, the Taubers will continue to 
tread water for as long as City College will 
let them. 


Susan prepares for her morning swim class that she 
takes with her husband Hal at City College’s Ocean 
Campus. (Kelly Conner/Etc Magazine) 
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FIGHTING CHAN 


STORY BY DANIEL LALLEY 


PHOTOS BY ERIC NOMBURG 


sweeps in, riding out the momentum of a red 

Schwinn Mesa. He chokes his bike at the edge of 
a grime-logged tumble-mat and takes his place among 
the tribe. 


P aris Alexander hits the gym. Around 7 p.m. he 


To look at the guy, you'd never know he’s a two-time S.F. 
Golden Glove boxer with a 16-4 professional record and 
seven knockouts to his name. 


Alexander stands five-feet tall. He’s lean, titian-haired and 
due for a shave. As soon as he hitches up his bike, it’s all 
hugs and high-fives. He makes the rounds, sizes up stanc- 
es, checks techniques and goads a couple of students into 
a match. He's got 34 years in the game and can't imagine 
being anywhere else but San Francisco” Fight and Fitness 
boxing gym on a Tuesday night. 


“This is what we do,’ he says, swatting a bead of sweat from 
his forehead. “We'll get it in on a weeknight.” 


Rise Combat Sports, formerly Fight and Fight and Fitness 
sits on the corner of 12th Street and South Van Ness Avenue. 
It’s wedged between Big O Tires and an old print shop; 
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a little raw-industrial tar patch where the Mission 
District ducks the highway and dissolves into the brass 
tacks of SOMA. 


The gym bays out in a chorus of calisthenic woe punctuated 
by the rich, meaty thwack-and-hammer of sharp-harnessed _ 
martial clout. It carries across four lanes of Tuesday rush 
hour. Inside, it rings as loud as an artillery range. 


This 5,500-square-foot gym of high brick and exposed 
siding can accommodate a 200-head turnout and it does 
more nights than not. 


A typical mid-week evening session entertains a battalion of 
students, trainers, bruisers and flyweights. They spread out 
across wall-to-wall tumble-mats to stretch and spar. They 
beat the ever-loving hell out of strike pads and maul corps- 
es of low-strung heavy bags. 


In one corner, there's an Olympic-sized ring where a row 
of medicine balls lay warped and exhausted. The whole 
place buzzes with the rumble and pant of serious drill. 
It’s just warm-up until around 7:30 p.m., when the real 
training begins. 
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Previous page: Herschel Winheld spars 
during a training session at Rise Combat 
Sports, formerly Fight and Fitness. 


Right: Paris Alexander advises Winheld, 
on his stance and footwork from his ring 
side corner. 


Below: Winheld ties on a protective 
helmet guard before entering the ring. 


“A lot of them did it 
for the money, fame, 
maybe buy your mom 
a new car, but now it’s 
just the opposite.’ 


— Paris Alexander 
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Now, it takes money. 


After 34 years of training boxers, Alexander 
has seen the sport through its fads and 
troughs, and he remembers when it was a 
means to an end for young cash-strapped 
sluggers of the inner city. 


To get in the door at the gym, a member will 
drop about $140 per month, and that’s aver- 
age for gyms in the city. Some charge twice 
that, and the more serious the boxer, the 

He joined the City College of San Francisco more it costs. 
boxing team in 1984, at the age of 19, while 
studying psychology. For several years 

the team held community fight nights 
around the last week of each semester. 

It was a way for journeymen fighters like 
him to get together beneath the pale-green 
fluorescence of the old City College fitness 
center to exchange knuckle-and-toe 
before a packed auditorium of friends, 
family and colleagues. 


“These are mostly your professionals, tech 
hands, nine-to-fivers looking for a good 
workout,” Alexander says. “They ain't here 
to get hit in the face. No one wants to give a 
big corporate presentation with a shiner.” 


Only a handful on the Tuesday night work- 
out scene are fit to brave eight rounds on the 
canvas of real, hard-knock pugilism. 


There are a few female grapplers. There 
are the squat-set Thai boxers who lay into 
each other with gut shots and roundhouse 
gall. There’s the small troop of amateur 
sparring students who go after each other 


“It used to be you saw a way out in fighting,” 
Alexander says. “A lot of them did it for the 
money, fame, maybe buy your mom a new 
car, but now it’s just the opposite.” 


Paris Alexandar dons focus mitts, testing student's speed and reflexes during a warm-up drill. 


in two-minute blitzes under Alexander’s direction. 
Among them is Herschel Winheld. At 37 he’s a masters 
class boxer, weighing 125 pounds; a flyweight looking 
to prove himself. 


While gauging the footwork in a warm-up bout 
between Winheld and another, much bigger trainee, 
Alexander says, “We gotta get a win for Winheld” 


“He's been ready to fight now for about four months, 
but it’s hard to get him an opponent so he can get in 
there and really do his thing.” 


It's hard to get him a fight because he doesn't fit the die 
of an average amateur contender. At 37, he’s only had 
one fight; a three-round slog which he lost by decision. 


“It was close,” Alexander says. “They called the fight for 
the other guy, you know, but I saw it going (Winheld’s) 
way. I think he'll be ready next time if he can get in the 
zone and not think too much.” 


For a fighter of Winheld’s age and stature, “next time” 
doesn't come easy. At only 5 feet 5 inches and 125 
pounds, it’s hard to find him an opponent that isn’t at 
least a decade younger. For any fighter, 37 is a rough 
age. But for Winheld it’s become more of a handicap 
than a hiccup. 


“Tve called around other gyms to find him a fight, but 
there's always something. We'll find him a guy and 
he'll just disappear. We had a fight scheduled for a 
few weeks ago and the guy called out last minute. No 
explanation. Could’ve been a broken nail, sick mother, 
they'll never say,’ says Alexander. 


“I think a big part of the problem is that no one’s into 
boxing like they used to be” Winheld says. “You 
don't find a lot of people who've stuck with it into 
adulthood. Try to find someone of my size and the 
pool gets pretty small.” 


He is a different boxer at practice than he was at his last 
fight. To run the tape of Winheld’s last bout is to call up 
a whole different fighter. At practice he’s as measured 
as a chess player. Sticking counter and cross, his head 
cuts back and forth like a pendulum. 


Under the spotlight, he runs on instinct. Hes a real 
pest, laying siege to his opponent, running him 
through with a battery of haymakers. He takes all 
manner of hell across the nose, and rolls with a clumsy 
cache of body shots and junk uppercuts. His eyes 
narrow and darken. 


ce 


We're running out of time,” he says, wrapping his 
hands for another spar session. “My license is expiring 
and I'm getting a little old for it. If I get another fight, it 
has to be soon.” 


utside of the Bay Area martial arts scene and 

his family, Alexander is best known for a single 
match he fought in 1993. The tape lives on in the 
archives of ESPN's “Top Rank Boxing.” 
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Paris Alexander, left, trains Herschel Winheld, right, on an inside left hook. 


“My license is expiring and |’m getting a little old 
for it. If | get another fight, it has to be soon.’ 
— Herschel Winheld 
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Alexander was cut and hale. He was 
shadow-boxing beneath daggers of cam- 
era-drawn spotlights over a hissing crowd at 
the Hollywood Palladium. He stood robed 
in white silk, bobbing a warm-up jig until 
they cut the lights. Then a coy-tempered, 
20-year-old Oscar De La Hoya was received 
with the riot call of a hometown crowd. 


‘TIl probably always be remembered for 
that one,’ he says. “I definitely wouldn't call 
it the highlight of my career, but it’s what 
people know me for? 


At that time, De La Hoya hadn't found a 
contender with the grit to go more than 

a round with him. Alexander stuck it out 
past a knockdown in the first. In the second 
round, he took a left hook and then a hard 
right to the head before going down around 
the two-minute mark. He got back on his 
feet, but they called it before he had another 
shot at De La Hoya. It was over in just under 
five minutes: a technical knockout, TKO. 


“If Id have known what that fight meant to 
my career, my reputation as a boxer, I'd have 
contested the TKO call a little stronger,’ he 
says. “People still see me on the streets and 
say, ‘you fought De La Hoya! I remember 
you from television!” 


“We carry our pasts with us,” he says. “Every 
boxer is going to have that burden of disap- 
pointment, and we cant erase it.” 


With Winheld, it’s the same story. His loss 
isnt belabored by the nostalgia of recap 
sports programming. It may only exist deep 
in the chasm of forgotten YouTube clips and 
amateur fight-card records, but the regret 
still echoes inside him. 


He's at the gym five days a week now. He 
checks in, quiet as a shadow and warms up 
alone, browbeating the leather-cast domes 
of swerve balls and slip bags. His blows are 
clipped and measured like drive hydraulics. 


“With boxing,” he says, “I can watch 

myself getting better year by year. The guy 
may have kicked my ass in the last fight, 
but I know I'll be ready for whatever when 
it’s time” 

There's no reason to doubt Winheld’s confi- 
dence. With Alexander coaching from his 
corner, Winheld steps in staccatoed meter, 
parrying the checks and jabs of serious 
combo threats. Even the largest of his stable- 
mates are able to do little more than shine 
his shoes as he blocks gut shots and bolo 
punches. He picks his moment and strikes 
like a bullwhip. 


“He knows he’s better than that loss,” 
Alexander says. “You get a loss and it leaves 
a bad taste in your mouth. With time, that 
taste just keeps coming back.” 


Paris Alexander at Rise Combat Sports where he 
trains boxers. 


Herschel Winheld hits a double end bag during his Saturday morning warmup. 


fter several months, there” still no 

word on drafting a viable opponent 
for Winheld. If they're going to man a 
fight card, find an opponent, they’re 
looking at a matter of weeks. Winheld has 
about a month left on his license and it’s 
unclear he'll even renew. He's not getting 
any younger. 


“I really want it for him,” Alexander says, 
from a high loft office. He's looking out over 
another Tuesday night at Fight and Fitness. 


Alexander gears up for class, drinks black 
coffee and waxes nostalgic again. He attend- 
ed a local fight the prior weekend at the 

San Francisco Armory, a former kink-an- 
gled porn studio, but Alexander remembers 
defending a state title there when it was a 
boxing venue in the late eighties. 


“Everythings changing,” he says. “When 
I was training at City, wed have found 
(Winheld) a fight no problem? 


In a few minutes, Winheld will slip in from 
the street. He'll change out, wrap his hands 
and go to work shining up the chin of a 
high-mounted speed bag. Hes a fixture by 
now. He'll fall in among the order of grap- 
pling students, white-collar workout units, 
trainers, contenders, and the ex-Showtime 


pugilists and prizefighters who keep watch, 
looking to hand it off to the next generation. 


Training is a close second to boxing for 
Alexander, but he still regrets the mistakes 
hes made. As a trainer, he thinks he can 
prevent Winheld from making similar ones. 


“We can get him a win, and maybe he won't 
look back and say, you know I should’ve 
done this or that} says Alexander. 


He takes another sip of coffee and leans 
back. He could go on forever about the 
mechanics of victory, defeat and what it 
takes to stare down the effective end of a 
12-ounce glove. He says it with the grit- 
shot stare of a man whos taken his knocks. 
It’s the stare he brings to the gym every 
Tuesday night. 


If you run the tape on his ’93 bout with de 
La Hoya, it’s there too, when he staggered 
up from that last hook, got to his feet and 
asked for one more shot. It was there when 
they called TKO and he tried to manage a 
protest just over the choke of disappoint- 
ment and the slur of a dental guard: “You 
have to give a man a chance,” he said. 
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Harry Ciabattini works in the photo department as a lab aide, helping students check equipment in and out of out at the Visual Arts Building on Ocean Campus. 


$10.74/hour 


aking up at 7 a.m. on Tuesday morning, Angelica Campos 
Wo r k- study students takes two Muni buses to get to City College of San 

Francisco's Ocean Campus. An hour later she arrives and 
ear n less than has classes until 1:00 p.m., then she does clerical work at the Queer 


Resource Center. After work she attends an Associated Students Finance 


minimum Committee meeting. She then finishes her day with a three hour eve- 
ning class. 
wage She works hard at a legitimate job and receives a paycheck. However, 
she is paid $3.26 less per hour than the lowest paid San Francisco worker 
Story and Photos — provided they don’t work for City College. 
by Juan Lopez For years, City College has been paying student workers $10.74 per hour 


instead of San Francisco’s minimum wage of $14 because California 
community colleges are not required to comply with local wage laws. 


Campos says her job contributes to her family’s survival. 


“My mom works, but it’s still not enough. Most of the money goes to 
rent,” says Campos, who is also a Disabled Students Programs and 
Services student with a 10-unit course load. 


Campos lives with her mother and grandmother in a two-bedroom, rent 
controlled apartment in the Sunset District, which has been her family’s 
home for the past 40 years. 
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To pay rent, they use three-quarters of her 
mother’s income and three-quarters of her 
grandmother’s social security checks, leav- 
ing little leftover to live on. 


“I had to do work study in order to get food 
stamps and MediCal,” Campos says. 


It is easier for a student worker to qualify for 
food stamps and other services under FWS 
than if they held an off-campus job. 


Students like Campos are only allowed to 
work 15 hours per week maximum, but she 
settles for the limited hours and low wage 
“just to get by.” 


In addition to her job at the Queer 
Resource Center, Campos is a senator of the 
Associated Students Council, City Colleges 
student body government. 


She puts in 21 hours per week attending 
meetings, working in the office and helping 
the council write proposals for potential 
campus activities and resources, such as 
having a food bank on campus for students 
in need. 


Her position is unpaid. 


« 


Its voluntary, but I like the job,” says 
Campos. “It gives me work experience.” 


She has sought other employment in the 
city with no luck. 


Lab aide Harry Ciabattini works 15 hours 
per week for the photography department. 


“This is my most consistent job, but it’s not 


For years, City College has been paying 
student workers $10.74 per hour instead of 
San Francisco's minimum wage of $14. 


my main income,” Ciabattini says. He holds 
various part-time jobs to cover his expenses. 


Other student workers like nursing 

student Adiyam Aklilu who works at the 
Family Resource Center, look to their fami- 
lies for assistance. 


“I have this job right here just to help me 
make ends meet on cell phone bills, books, 
gas; Aklilu says, who lives with her family. 

“That's the only way you can survive in 
San Francisco.” 


Aklilu’s job at the Family Resource Center 
benefits her in more ways than one. Not 
only does she gain industry experience, but 
she can easily go back and forth between 
class and her job. 


“It works perfectly with being a student,’ she 
says, despite the poor pay. 


he last student worker wages hike at 

City College went into effect in 2014, 
when it increased from $9 to $10.74 per 
hour, to match the city minimum for 2014. 


Nanette Moafanua, the student coordinator 
for on-campus employment, meets all stu- 
dent workers at some point because she pro- 
cesses their paperwork. She started working 
at City College right after the last student 


Ciabattini hands out gear through the window of the equipment room in the photography department at 
Ocean Campus. 


worker pay raise and witnessed the positive 
effects of the increase firsthand. 


“T believe that helped retain some of the stu- 
dent workers,” she says, referring to the pre- 
vious wage increase. 


Anticipating increased enrollment from 
the newly implemented Free City program, 
which created an opportunity for qualified 
students to attend City College tuition free, 
Moafanua noticed more on-campus office 
jobs available for students. 


Board of Trustees member Shanell Williams 
was a Student Trustee at the time of the 
last increase. 


“As a student leader at the college it was 
important,” Williams says, referring to the 
wage increase. 


« 


Being in San Francisco is unaffordable. 
(Students) have a lot of costs associated with 
their education and not a lot of resources to 
rely on,” she says. 


Williams held off-campus jobs concurrent- 
ly with her student leadership positions, 
for which she earned a monthly stipend of 
$400. This translates to roughly $7 

per hour if she worked 15 office hours 
weekly, not counting her time attending 
trustee meetings. 


Williams along with the Associated Students 
Executive Council advocated to increase 
student worker wages in 2014. 


Since becoming a trustee in January, 
Williams has wanted the board to revisit 
the issue. 


Single mother and former two-time 
Student Trustee Bouchra Simmons was 
president of the Downtown Campus 
Associated Students Council when the 

last student wage increase passed. She still 
takes classes and serves on the Participatory 
Governance Council. 


Both Simmons and Williams see the chang- 
ing of chancellors and the accreditation 
crisis as factors that have stalled progress 
with the pay raise. 


“Even working at McDonalds, you are get- 
ting paid San Francisco minimum wage,” 
Simmons says. But not so at City College. 
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his will change next year. On Nov. 9 the 
Board of Trustees voted unanimous- 
ly to increase student worker pay to San 
Franciscos minimum wage of $14 per hour. 
They also voted to match any future city 
minimum wage increases. 


College students make $13, while Alameda 
and Laney College both pay $12.86. All of 
which are above their respective city’s min- 
imum wage. 


The proposal passed with no resistance. All 
of the board members expressed satisfaction 
Therefore, starting Jan. 1, student workers with the proposed wage fix. 
will be paid $14 per hour. After July 2018, 
their pay will increase to $15 reflecting the 
voter initiated increase of the city’s mini- 


mum wage. 


“I think what happened after accredita- 
tion definitely made everyone worried and 
scatterbrained,” Student Trustee Bouthaina 
Belayadi says. “Free City was a boost to 


Subsequently, City College student wages our morale” 


will no longer be the lowest in the Bay Area. 
Skyline College in San Bruno pays student 
workers $12 per hour and Berkeley City 


“I think having the new chancellor really 
helped push it” adds Belayadi. “When he 
came in, the board was already talking posi- 
tively about increasing the student wage.” 


“lm happy to report that 
we do have the money for 

7 and homelessness is especially close to 
this year, we can afford ii 


this. We're not gol ng to “These are people who have actually regis- 
be cuttin g ho urs » tered for school and are still having a tough 


time,” Rocha says. “It makes a difference 
to get your Clipper Card [and] to get a 
decent meal? 


Chancellor Mark Rocha grew up in the 
Bronx, so he says that combatting poverty 


— Trustee John Rizzo 
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hile people are rejoicing City 

College” student worker wage 
increase, there are concerns about 
tpotential repercussions. 


After the previous wage hike, Family 
Resource Center program coordinator 
Tracey Faulkner was left in a difficult posi- 
tion. She had to choose between staff and 
resources to meet budget restraints. This 
resulted in the loss of a secretary posi- 
tion and fewer cleaning supplies that were 
needed for childcare. 


The proposal addresses these financial 
concerns by dipping into the unrestricted 
general City College budget to make up the 
difference, Simmons says. 


Currently, most student employee job 
funding comes from one of two sources. 

In the 2016-2017 academic year, $1.3 mil- 
lion was used to pay student lab aide wages 
which came from the general City College 
budget. Another $1.5 million came from 
federal funding earmarked annually for 
student wages. 


The wage hike proposal will need an 
increase of $400,000 from each funding 


Angelica Campos discusses social issues with Broadcast Electronic Media Arts student Onyx Walker at the Queer Resource Center on Ocean Campus 
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Adiyam Aklilu cleans up the play area in the Family Resource Center on Ocean Campus. 


source to make up the cost says interim Vice 


Chancellor of Finance and Administration 
David Martin, who submitted the proposal 
for a vote. This budget has been approved. 


‘Tm happy to report that we do have the 
money for this year — we can afford this. 


Were not going to be cutting hours,” Trustee 


John Rizzo says. 


But much like Faulkner, Belayadi still has 
her reservations. 


“Not to rain on the parade, but we do 
have a problem with the ASC budgets,” 
Belayadi says. 


She is referring to fewer than 20 student 
jobs that are still at risk of being cut 
because their funding comes from a third 
source, the Associated Students Council 
(ASC) budget. 


This money is separate from the school 
budget. It is sourced mostly from the 
required $5 student activity fee, the 
campus vending machine income and 
fundraising activities. 


Unless the ASC finds a way to garner more 
revenue, there is a real likelihood of having 
to make cuts to student jobs again. 


Even though it’s hard for Campos to sepa- 
rate herself from the problems the proposal 
poses for the ASC, she still sees the greater 
benefit of its passing. 


“It's going to make a change in a lot of 
people” lives for the better,’ says Campos. 


Especially for those who don't have time to 
have jobs outside of school, she adds. 


She looks forward to the day when she 
doesn't have to ask others for money to 
afford a bus pass. 


“Its bueno.” 


Adiyam Aklilu, right, counts shapes with Rosemeire Harris, 5, left, in the Family Resource Center where 
Aklilu works. 
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Life with a side of... 


shapes our palates 


Story by Christian Reynoso 
Illustrations by Mindy Walters 


young woman 
hunches over a 
square, plastic to-go 


box which looks like it con- 

tains Chinese take-out. She sits 

in the shade on a concrete bench 
in the courtyard of City College 

of San Franciscos Mission Campus. 

She is young in appearance, perhaps 

late teens or early 20s. She has a stuffed 

backpack that she keeps close to her. 

With a fork in her right hand she tries to 
untangle her Shanghainese noodles that 

have cooled to the point of sticking. 
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Like 
this young 
woman, everyone at 

City College should take time out 
of their busy day to nourish themselves. 
Sometimes it’s hard to find time for more 
than a quick bite, whether between classes, 
on a break from a work-study job or during 
those precious moments before students 
start to fill the classroom. 


At its most basic level eating creates energy, 
which is needed for learning, teaching or 
doing any number of tasks that the City 
College community must do to keep the 
school functioning. It’s a boon if the food 
tastes good too. 


The taste, smell and texture of food have 
strong ties to the past. What tastes good 
may taste even better because of its connec- 
tion to a pleasant memory. The same is true 
for what tastes bad. 


Food memory recalls the “context of when 
you were preparing or eating this food, so 
the food becomes almost symbolic of other 
meaning” says Susan Whiteborne, pro- 
fessor of psychological and brain scienc- 

es at the University of Massachusetts, in a 
Huffington post article. 


She adds, “Food memories are more senso- 
ry than other memories in that they involve 
really all five senses, so when you're that 
thoroughly engaged with the stimulus, it 
has a more powerful effect.” 


Taste can trigger powerful food mem- 
ories or reactions to past traumatic or 
nurturing events. 


Anna Carpenter, an art student who takes 
classes at Ocean Campus, recalls a traumat- 
ic memory related to tomatoes. When she 
was in her teens, her parents took her for 
lunch at Taco Time, a “Pacific Northwest 
staple” Worried that her brothers and 
mother were so hungry they‘ leave her 
with nothing but crumbs, Carpenter quickly 
ate a soft taco that had mushy tomatoes. 


“I can never forget vomiting out of the back 
of our station wagon as we drove down the 
freeway, and the wind blowing it back at 
me,’ she said. To this day she “can still feel 
the bile rising” whenever she sees tomatoes. 


Iberto Campos owns the cafe at City 

College’s Mission Campus. On the 
racks are typical snacks like potato chips 
and chocolates, but what makes his cafe spe- 
cial are his tamales, pupusas and empana- 
das. Campos’ homemade creations are from 
recipes that all have strong connections to 
his past. 


Because of his memories and the menu of 
options he created from them, Campos now 
has a successful cafe business. 


He owned the cafe for seven years. His 
family makes about 400 tamales a week and 
sells them all. 


“Food memories are 
more sensory than other 
memories in that they 
involve really all five 
senses... it has a more 
powerful effect.’ 


— Susan Whiteborne 


Campos came to San Francisco in 1989 from 
San Juan De Los Lagos, a small village close 
to the city of Guadalajara, in the Mexican 
state of Jalisco. As a child, his mother taught 
him the joy and appreciation of eating a 
meticulously well prepared meal. 


Campos remembers his mother’s plated 
meals of pork, corn or sweet-flavored tama- 
les that were accompanied by macaroni 
pasta smothered in mayonnaise along with 
a side of ham. She would also make atole de 
fresa or atole de maiz, hot beverages 

made out of strawberry 
or corn. 


Once a month, 
when his mother 
made large 
batches of atole, 
his friends 
would rush 
over to his 
house 
and 
clamor 
fora 

cup. 


n his San Francisco cafe, unsurprising- 

ly his most popular items are tamales. 
Campos says they are an ode to his mother’s 
recipe. People from all over the neighbor- 
hood come in just for his tamales. “There's 
a line waiting,” he says of the cafe's busiest 
time of day, between 10 and 10:30 a.m. 
By the time he closes at 8 p.m. the tamales, 
pupusas and empanadas are usually 
sold out. 


Food choices, like memories, are different 
for everyone. While Campos shares his love 
of tamales at his cafe, across the courtyard 
and down the hall, City College student 
Noé Roman, chooses to eat his lunch at 

his desk in the Metro Transfer Office on 
Mission Campus where he works as an 
office assistant. 


It was a quiet afternoon and Roman work- 
ing the front desk, had a fresh McDonalds 
McChicken sandwich. He picked it up from 
the yellow crinkled wrapper and sipped a 
large soda. A fast food lunch was rare for 
him, he says. Typically it’s still chicken, but 
usually a sandwich from Crepevine across 
the street. Today, however, he was “strapped 
for cash” 


Although Roman’s McChicken sandwich 
is not closely associated to any particular 
memory for him, he has some distinct 
opinions about his preferences. He lives 
with his parents and is tired of eating their 
cooking. He says they eat a lot of eggs, 
beans, rice, and tortillas — mostly protein 
and carbohydrates — much like his 
chicken sandwich lunch. 
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Roman says he craves more variety and so 
has begun to cook for himself. This gives 
him the freedom to experiment with differ- 
ent ingredients. Lately, he has been interest- 
ed in curries, casseroles and salads. His par- 
ents still prefer their own routine and don't 
partake in his cooking, though he wishes 
they would. 


ity College student Everet Tom is a 

fourth generation Chinese American 
who grew up in San Francisco. While grow- 
ing up he loved pizza and burgers, but now 
his diet has changed. For breakfast he has 
a small snack such as toast or an egg. At 
lunchtime he'll go out; for dinner he cooks 
at home. He especially likes to cook pasta. 
Tom says the different sauces allow for vari- 
ations in flavor. 


Even as a child, Tom liked pasta. One of 
his favorite childhood memories revolves 
around the first lasagna his mother made. 


As a working mother, she didn’t cook com- 
fort food for his family very often, instead 

making simple “watch your weight” meals 

with her limited free time. 


Making lasagna, with its interchanging 
layers of sauce, pasta and cheese is nei- 
ther diet friendly nor simple and fast. 
Attempting the dish for the first time, she 
was forced to work with an online recipe. 


Tom was surprised at how much he liked it. 


Currently pasta carbonara is his favorite. 
The sauce base is made with egg, cheese and 
pancetta. 


Më of the time City College English 
as a Second Language instructor 
Lawrence Edwardson eats at home. On the 
days he must eat at school, his wife, Jilma, 
prepares a lunch of fruit, granola, and a 
tuna sandwich. He usually only has about 
five minutes to eat, which he squeezes in 
before class. 
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Although he likes to cook, his wife does 
most of it. 


The Edwardsons, much like Roman, enjoy 
a variety of ethnic foods. Recently, Jilma 
made chicken tikka masala for their dinner. 
Just the thought of it made Lawrence smile. 


Edwardson also loves classic meat and pota- 
toes —when he thinks of home, he thinks 
of meatloaf. 


Although Edwardson grew up in Los 
Angeles, a city with a diverse range of cui- 
sines, meat and potatoes reigned on the 
supper table at his Midwestern parents’ 
home. His mother would make cherry and 
peach cobblers and apple crisp. The aromas 
of the just-baked desserts are warm memo- 
ries for him. 


“l'm going to go home 
tonight and lm going to 
have a decent home- 
cooked meal. Many stu- 
dents, if they can afford 
to eat at all, are eating 
snacks or whatever they 
can afford.” 


— Chancellor Mark Rocha 


Before heading to campus, City College 
Chancellor Mark Rocha usually eats a 
healthy breakfast that typically involves 
hard boiled eggs, yogurt and mixed nuts. 
For lunch he usually brings something from 
home like a lentil salad with olives, toma- 
toes and spices. 


Rocha grew up in New York City’s South 
Bronx. His Puerto Rican mother cooked for 
his family, choosing to make inexpensive 
foods. “Different versions of rice and beans” 
and pasta too, since part of his family is 
Italian, Rocha says. 


Rocha remembers “going out to eat maybe 
once or twice.” He says his family wasn’t 
poor, but the decision to make meals at 
home was just what they did. Even now, as a 

“semi-vegan, he and his wife regularly cook 
meals in their Chinatown home. 


Working at City College, Rocha has become 
acutely aware of how fortunate he was for 
his mother's rice and beans. “Tm going to 
go home tonight and I’m going to have a 
decent home-cooked meal. Many students, 
if they can afford to eat at all, are eating 
snacks or whatever they can afford," he says. 


An unknown percentage of City College 
students don't have the luxury of a home 
cooked meal on the table. They may not 
know where their next meal is coming from 
and lack regular access to healthy and safe 
food. They are what is known as “food inse- 
cure.” Rocha is working on creating a City 
College program that will help support food 
security for students. 


The school is conducting a survey to see 
how many students lack food security. 


“We're working on how many City College 
students don't have that,” Rocha says. 


The plan is to use the results of the survey 
to gauge the size of the food security issue. 
Then Rocha hopes to secure funding for a 
lunch program to be housed in the culi- 
nary department. Students would receive a 
voucher for a free meal. “Not just a slice of 
pizza,’ he says. 


At least among a very small sample of the 
City College community, positive memories 
correlate with wholesome home cooking. 


But a nutritional and delicious meal doesn't 
have to be eaten at home or with family. If 
Chancellor Rocha has his way, a healthy 
tasty option may soon available at City 
College for those in need. 
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Spring 2078 Journalism Classes 


Classes start January 16, 2018. To register for courses go to www.ccsfjournalism.com 
For more information call (415) 239-3446. 


Jour 19: Contemporary News Media 3.0 units 
35826 001 Lec. MWF 09:10 - 10:00 a.m. MUB 188 Gonzales 
38575 002 Lec. R 06:30 - 09:20 p.m. Mission Campus/Rm. 217 Rochmis 


Introduction to modern mass communication, with an emphasis on development of news media, analysis of the credibility of the media and its 
impact on daily life. CSU/UC 


Jour 21: News Writing and Reporting 3.0 units 
35827 001 Lec. MWF 10:10 - 11:00 a.m. MUB 170 Gonzales 
38576 002 Lec. R 06:30 - 09:30 a.m. Mission Campus/Rm. 218 Gonzales 


Techniques of newspaper reporting, developing and writing a news story, training in information gathering and interviewing sources. 
PREREQ.: ENGL 93 or ENGL 95 or ENGL 88 or ENGL 88A or placement in ENGL 96 or ENGL 88B 


Jour 22: Feature Writing 3.0 units 
35828 551 Lec. T 6:30 - 9:20 p.m. Mission Campus/Rm. 217 Rochmis 
Fundamentals in feature writing for magazines and newspapers with special emphasis on profile and interpretive news features. Practical 


experience in interview and in-depth research techniques. Training in how to write a freelance story for publication. 
PREREQ.: ENGL 93 or ENGL 95 or ENGL 88 or ENGL 88A or placement in ENGL 96 or ENGL 88B 


Jour 25: Editorial Management 3.0 units 


35830 001 Lec. MWF 12:10 - 1:00 p.m. BNGL 615 Gonzales 
An advanced journalism course that trains prospective print editors on all aspects of operating a publication. Laboratory course focused on the 
publication of the Guardsman. Provides a practical understanding of the various elements involved in producing a newspaper. COREQ: JOUR 24. CSU 


Jour 29: Magazine Editing & Production 3.0 units 

31449 551 L/L M 6:30 - 8:20 p.m. Mission Campus/Rm. 217 Lifland 

Students will study the editorial, business, graphic, and production skills required for publishing Etc., the campus magazine. Course is appropriate 
for students interested in creative writing, editing, photography, graphic arts, business, and journalism. PREREQ: JOUR 22, ADVISE JOUR 21. CSU 


Jour 31: Internship Experience 2.0 units 
35832 001 Exp HOURS ARR BNGL 615 Gonzales 


Supervised on-campus or off-campus employment in a branch of journalism or a closely allied field. ADVISE.: JOUR 24, Repeat: Maximum credit: 4 units. 


Jour 36: Advanced Reporting 3.0 units 

37835 501 Lec W 6:30 - 9:20 p.m. MUB 160 Gonzales 

Advanced concepts of news gathering, interviewing and writing. Students will be assigned beats covering neighborhood communities and local 
government. Extensive research, interviewing, meeting coverage and writing involved. Students will improve and expand their news gathering and 
writing skills. ADVISE: JOUR 21 CSU 


Jour 37: Intro to Photojournalism 3.0 units 
38577 551 Lec. WwW 6:30 - 9:20 p.m. Mission Campus/Rm. 217 Lifland 
Emphasizes concepts of photojournalism such as news and feature photography. Assignments will involve photographing people and visual 


storytelling at a level appropriate for publication such as in campus publications. Access to Single Lens Reflex (SLR) digital or film camera required. 
ADVISE: PHOT 51 or demonstration of equivalent knowledge. CSU 


Jour 38: Intermediate Photojournalism 3.0 units 

77642 501 Lec. T 6:30 - 9:20 p.m. BNGL 615 Lifland 
Emphasizes concepts of photojournalism at an intermediate level. Assignments will involve photographing people and visual storytelling 
at a professional entry-level appropriate for use in publications such as newspapers and magazines. Emphasizes integration of traditional 
photojournalism with new media technology. Digital SLR required. Prereq.: Jour 37 or demonstration of equivalent knowledge. CSU 
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